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THE PROGRESS OF SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 


Effects of the Union Program on the Business of Companies. Facts and Opinions from 
Western Managers. 


Has the separation rule of the 
Western Union attained the objects 
aimed at? This is the question which 
is now being asked by Eastern under- 
writers and answered by their West- 
ern associates. 

The graded-commission-separation 
rule of the Western Union was 
adopted in September, 1899, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the 
special committee,—a body com- 
prised of fifteen managers and officers, 
—after the most careful considera- 


tion. The rule was both offensive and 


defensive and was advocated as the 
only measure which would prevent 
the dissolution of the organization. 

At the time of its adoption it was 
predicted by non-Union companies 
that the rule would prove so ineffec- 
tive as to result in its repeal within 
six months; nevertheless, nearly two 
years have passed without any change 
or modification of the rule. On_the 
contrary the governing committee 
now unanimously favors absolute in- 
stead of optional separation. 


neutralized, 


Immediately following the adoption 
of the rule, separation among the 
agencies proceeded slowly, gaining 
some, however, until just prior to the 
March, 1900, meeting, when a repeal 
was anticipated by many agencies and 
the changes began to subside. Since 
then the clearing of agencies has pro- 
ceeded without interruption, and a 
comparison of the records of Union 
companies now shows that about 75 
per cent. of their agents are qualified 
to receive graded commissions. The 
governing committee believes that in 
the near future at least 90 per cent. 
will be so qualified, and practically 
complete separation will prevail be- 
tween Union and non-Union com- 
panies. 

The separation rule has been vigor- 
ously fought by non-Union compan- 
ies, and retaliation attempted in the 
form of rate wars and adverse legis- 
lation. Owing to the influence of 
agency associations, however, the ef- 
fect of these reprisals has been largely 
Apparently, the interest 











of the majority of agents is now iden- 
tified with the success of graded com- 
missions and separation. 

The objects of the separation pro- 
gram were: First, to prevent a rate 
war. Second, to stop the loss of pre- 
ferred business to high commission 
companies in mixed agencies, and 
Third, to recover the preferred busi- 
ness already lost. 

The test of its success, therefore, is 
whether it did actually prevent a rate 
war, stop the loss of preferred busi- 
ness and assist the companies in im- 
proving their classifications, and 
whether, if benefit was obtained in 
these several directions, the gain jus- 
tifies the increased expenditure made 
necessary by the adoption of graded 
commissions. 

It is certain that no general rate 
war has occurred such as was feared 
by Union members and predicted by 
non-Union companies. On the con- 
trary, the Governing Committee of 
the Union has been able to handle the 
rating situation in such a way as to 
produce gradually an increased in- 
come, so that on many classes of risks 
today the average rate is considerably 
higher. This is true, likewise, of the 
general level of rates in the Western 
Union territory. 

In the January number of the “In- 
surance Monitor” of New York, a 
communication, dated from Chicago, 
which the Western 


Union separation program was ex- 


appeared, in 


tensively discussed from the stand- 
point of expense and benefits ob- 


Answering categorically, as you re- 
quest, the below quoted propositions 
I have to say: 
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Mr. Eugene Cary Discusses Separation. 





tained. The conclusions of the un- 
named correspondents were not fav- 
able to the plan. Whether he was 
affiliated with or interested in Union 
or non-Union companies is not 
known. The following positive state- 
ments were made: 


I. A conservative estimate of the 
increase of expense of all Union com- 
panies collectively on Western busi- 
ness is four per cent. 

2. The position of the small Union 
company is certainly worse than a 
year ago, with an increase in expenses 
and no corresponding increase in re- 
ceipts. 

3. Itis perhaps too soon to speak 
with certainty as to the effect of the 
plan in diverting the preferred busi- 
ness from the non-Union companies. 

4. One of the bad features of the 
new plan has been the loss of prestige 
to Union companies in agencies 
which continue to represent non- 
Union companies. 

5. Any careful observer will con- 
cede that the fifteen months’ trial of 
the graded commission movement 
has failed to demonstrate its success. 


These statements bore so directly 
upon the results attained by separa- 
tion, that we have, since their appear- 
ance, engaged in an extended inquiry 
as to their accuracy. A number of 


-Western managers were addressed 


and asked to discuss them categori- 
cally. These replies are of such a uni- 
form nature, and are in such substan- 
tial agreement, that we are with the 
consent of Mr. Eugene Cary, reprint- 
ing his communication, so clearly and 
concisely does it treat the points 
raised by the correspondent of the 
“Insurance Monitor.” 


1. “We think a conservative esti- 
mate of the increase of expense of all 
Union companies collectively on 
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Western business is 4 per cent.” 

Answer. Annual statements will 
not show an increase of expenses 
from all sources to Union companies 
on western business amounting to 4 
per cent. Much of the increase 
shown resulted from the National war 
tax and increased taxes imposed by 
the several states since the graded 
commission movement went into ef- 
fect. I have interviewed the man- 
agers of quite a number of Union 
Companies in Chicago and their evi- 
dence shows that the increase of ex- 
pense on Western business, due to 
graded commissions, is between 1.90 
and 2.25 per cent. No one places 
the figures beyond 2.25. Even if the 
figure was 4 per cent., it would not 
be an argument against graded com- 
missions, if the result of graded com- 
missions has been to bring to the 
companies a corresponding amount 
of preferred business at the rate of 
commissions formerly paid by non- 
Union companies for this business in 
which they confessedly made a profit. 
Aside from commissions the graded 
commission scheme has involved no 
added expense to Union Companies 
in the way of clerical help or other- 
wise. 

2. “The position of the small 
Union company is certainly worse 
than a year ago with an increase in 
expenses and no corresponding in- 
crease in receipts.” 

Answer, There is nothing in the 
facts to justify this statement, and it 
is clearly against reason. As related 
to the larger Union companies in the 
same agencies, the small companies 
cannot be in a worse situation than 


they were before, while at the same 
time they are freed from the competi- 
tion of extra commission companies 
in the same agencies competing for 
the business on terms which they 
could not meet. I am at a loss to 
see wherein the small Union Com- 
panies are placed ata disadvantage. 
On the contrary, it is clear that their 
situation is much improved by the 
elimination of the competition of the 
excess commission companies. 

3. “It is perhaps too soon to 
speak with certainty as to the effect 
of the plan of diverting the preferred 
business from the non-Union Com- 
panies.” 

Answer. This is to an extent true 
as the preferred business was writ- 
ten mostly by term policies, which 
have not yet expired. So far as ex- 
pirations have occurred in cleared 
agencies, the Union Companies have 
been receiving a greater share of it 
than was anticipated by the friends 
of the graded commission measure 
when it was adopted. As this busi- 
ness had been allowed to go to the 
extra commission companies, those 
companies certainly have a certain 
present advantage, and it is not ex- 
pected that they will entirely lose it. 
But experience on this point has de- 
monstrated the value of the scheme 
to the Union companies by the am- 
ount of preferred business diverted 
from the non-Union Companies to 
themselves. The amount of such di- 
version is larger than most of us ex- 
pected and is quite satisfactory to the 
friends of the graded commission 
measure. 

But the measure was not adopted 
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solely with a view of recovering the 
business from the extra commission 
companies. Its chief value was to 
be in preventing a further diversion 
to said companies. Before the grad- 
ed commission rule was adopted this 
business was naturally being rapidly 
diverted to the extra commission com- 
panies. The ratio of such diversion 
was fast increasing because of the 
increasing efforts of the non-Union 
companies to secure it and the advan- 
tage which they were permitted to 
have in our agencies. This diversion 
has ceased. The Union companies 
are holding what they would other- 
wise have lost—what is their own— 
and are making satisfactory progress 
in the work of recovery. 

4. “One of the bad features of the 
new plan is the loss of prestige to 
Union companies in agencies which 
continue to represent non-Union 
companies.” 


Answer. This statement is con- 
trary to the facts and also against 
reason. The agents representing 


both classes of companies fully ap- 
preciate the value of the Union com- 
panies to their agencies in attracting 
business, and giving them position, 
and the fear of losing the Union com- 
panies has caused them to be more 
particular than before the graded 
commission rule was adopted, to so 
treat the Union companies as to in- 
duce them to continue in their agen- 
cies. I believe the statement true 
that in the few agencies now 
remaining where’ both classes 
of companies are represented, the 
Union companies occupy a_ better 
position than formerly. Wherever 
it is developed that this is not the 
case, the Union companies will na- 
turally take the needed action to pro- 
tect their interests. 


5. “We think any careful ob- 
server will concede that the fifteen 
months’ trial of the graded commis- 
sion movement has failed to demon- 
strate its success.” 


The success of the Un- 
ion movement has been fully dem- 
onstrated by the facts, which I have 


Answer. 


set forth in answering the proceeding 
propositions: in the increase of pre- 
ferred business and the preventation 
of the further diversion of this class 
of business to the extra commission 
companies. But its value consists 
more in that Union companies now 
have a better control of their agen- 
cies. Where agencies have 
cleared of non-Union companies, 
managers are no longer perturbed by 
the fear that their agents will be cor- 
rupted by the extra commission and 


been 


cut rate practices of their non-Union 
competitors. They have a_ better 
control of their agencies and coopera 
tion is possible as never before. For- 
merly, when a Union manager had 
appointed an agent the fear and pos- 
sibility existed—in fact, the probabi- 
lity—that such agents would soon be 
won away from him by his non-Un- 
ion rivals. Such danger is now al- 
most entirely eliminated from the 
business. 

Again, co-operation is easily se- 
cured when before it was often de- 
feated. A Union manager asking 
for an advance in rate or amendment 
of form, and calling upon those un- 
der like obligations for co-operation, 
was likely to be defeated bv the agent 
placing the risk in one of his non- 
Union companies, inspired only by 
greed for business and under no re- 
straint of obligations assumed. Un- 
ion companies now have better con- 
trol of their agents and business than 
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ever before, and this, aside from any 
other advantage, is a sufficient justi- 
fication of the graded commission 
movement, which, however, will be 
a complete success only when the two 
classes of companies (Union 
and non-Union) shall have ceased 
to have representation in the same 
agencies. 


In considering the effect of the 
graded commission movement on the 
two classes cf companies (Union and 
non-Union) it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact—now very apparent— 
that the non-Union companies, hav- 
ing lost their advantage in the matter 
of paying large commissions for pre- 
ferred business, have since sought to 
make themselves useful to agents by 
freely writing business which they 
had formerly refused to carry. They 


have ceased to be specialists and have 
been forced to become underwriters. 
The result is that you often see their 
names published in connection with 
losses on risks which they would not 
carry before the graded commission 
scheme was adopted’ by the Union 
companies. A further result is that 
they show, some of them, 4 material 
increase in premium receipts, which 
some persons might regard as evi- 
dence that the graded commission 
scheme is not a success. Those who 
understand, the facts, however, will 
not be misled by this increase of busi- 
ness, and when it has yielded its aver- 
age percentage of loss, they will not 
be likely to envy the non-Union com- 
panies for a success which is now 


only seeining. 


Editorial Comment on the Union’s Program. 


The facts advanced by Mr. Cary 
are substantially verified by every 
Western manager of a Union com- 
pany, who has expressed an opinion 
to this magazine concerning the 
“Monitor” statements, except that 
one of them, while agreeing with Mr. 
Cary upon other points, thinks that 
the estimated increase of four per 
cent. is accurate. Upon this point it 
may be said that President DeCamp, 
at the March meeting of the Union, 
stated that an investigation made by 
him for the purpose led to the conclu- 
sion that the expense ratio on the 
average had not been increased over 


1.70 per cent., as the result of graded 


commissions, 

We are also informed upon excel- 
lent authority that the com- 
pany likely to be most. af- 


fected by graded commissions, on ac- 
count of its large percentage of pre- 
ferred business, shows an increased 
expense ratio of 2.60 per cent. This 
is the highest percentage named to 
us as an estimate based upon actual 
experience, an increase due to com- 
missions almost entirely, the item of 
additional clerk hire being of no mo- 
ment. One manager says: “We do 
not find that separation has caused 
any additional work, except some cor- 
respondence, which, perhaps, might 
fairly represent the time of one per- 
son for two months after the rule was 
adopted.” 

As to the position of the small 
Union companies, the testimony of 
the manager of one such company is 
most interesting. Speaking from ex- 
perience he says that the small and 
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medium sized companies are better off 
in cleared agencies with the largest 
Urion companies than in an agency 
with the smallest non-Union compan- 
ies, because if the distribution of busi- 
ness is based on sentiment and not 
the rate of commission he can get 
lair treatment. Another manager 
says that in a mixed agency the small 
Union company does not stand in a 
good position between excess commis- 
sion companies on the one hand and 
large Union companies which write 
iiberally upon the other, and that the 
removal of the former from the 
agency benefits the small Union com- 
pany more in proportion than the 
large company. The manager of 2 
large Union company says: “Every 
manager with whom we have talked, 
who may be considered as represent- 
ing a small company, is of the opinion 
that their position has been strength- 
ened by reason of the graded com- 
mission rule.” 

As to the effect upon classification, 
the testimonv 9f all is that the graded 
commission-separation rule is forcing 
non-L'nion companies to write special 
hazards, is steadily improving the se- 
lection cf risks for Union companies, 
and has clearly stopped the diversion 
of preferred business to high commis- 
sion companies. Concerning the 
present position of Union companies 
in nixed agencies, the following sug- 
gestive statement is made by the man- 
agers of one of the biggest companies 
operating in the West: 

“A large majority of agents who 
continue to represent non-Unioncom- 
panies are undoubtedly favoring those 
companies because of excess compen- 
sation paid by them; hence, Union 
companies naturally lose prestige, as 
they have steadily been doing for 


years in agencies that have accepted 
higher commissions from non-Union 
col:.janies. Thus it would seem that 
for self-preservation Union companies 
shovld promptly remove from such 
agencies. The application of the 
graded commission rule has simply 
publicly demonstrated what many 
managers have all along felt certain 
was the case, namely, the disposition 
of agents who insist upon retaining 
their non-Union companies to sacri- 
fice the interests of their Union com- 
panies.” 

As bearing upon the general suc- 
cess of the graded commission rule 
we shall take the liberty of quoting 
extracts from a few letters received 
from managers of large, medium- 
sized and small companies: 


W. Jj. Littlejohn.—‘“The = grad- 
ed commission movement may not 
have been as successful as the opti- 
mists predicted at the beginning, but 
there is, in my opinion, no one of the 
original committee of fifteen, nor any 
member of the Union! who has closely 
observed the working of the plan for 
the past sixteen months, who will de- 
clare that the adoption of the plan 
was a mistake and its execution a 
failure.” 


P. D. McGregor.—‘I do _ not 
believe that a fifteen months’ trial has 
failed to demonstrate its success, but 
the contrary is the fact. Separation 
has gone so far now that I believe in 
the very near future practically all 
Union companies will be in entirely 
Union agencies, and the non-Union 
companies will be by themselves.” 


John Marshall.—“It is the very 
best legislation ever adapted and has 
proven a great success.” 


Law Bros.—“Those Companies 
closely following the results are thor- 
oghly satisfied therewith. The 
strongest statement that can be made 
in favor of graded commissions is that 
the several criticisms are from those 
who were previously content so long 
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as Union companies held Union com- 
mission to a uniform I5 per cent. 
basis” 

John P. Hubble—‘“Our ex- 
perience is that the movement has not 
failed to demonstrate its success. On 
the contrary—although entering the 
Union at the time of the adoption of 
this rule and entirely changing the 
policy of our Western department— 
our business has increased as rapidly 
as desired. We have enlarged our 
plant on account of graded commis- 
sions, and think it the wisest step the 
Union has taken.” 

One manager who is in a good 
position to test opinion says there is 
a crystallized sentiment in the West 
in favor of the separation principle, 
and that this sentiment is extending 
to outside companies, who seem dis- 
posed to accept the situation and vol- 
untarily group themselves together. 

So far as we can learn, Chicago 
underwriters without exception, and 
the majority of Eastern underwriters 
accept the Western Union program 
as a settled principle of operation in 
that territory. In the case of two or 
three large companies, whose business 
previous to the movement was largely 
comprised of preferred risks, the ben- 
efits of separation accompanied by 
graded commissions are doubted. 
They have had to pay increased com- 
missions on a large share of their 
business, thus cutting down profits, 
without at the same time producing a 
compensating increase in preferred 
business. But the majority of com- 
panies seem to have had more to gain 
than to lose, and are satisfied that 
the results are beneficial. 

Viewed, therefore, in the light of 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number,—an essential principle of co- 
operation,—the graded-commission- 
separation rule has proved a success 
both as an offensive and defensive 
measure. Its adoption has not only 


improved the rating situation, but has 
increased the preferred business of 
Union companies and stopped its loss 
to non-Union companies. Being es- 
sentially a co-operative measure, 
adopted by a number of companies in 
association, its success cannot be 
judged by its effects upon individual 
corporations, but rather upon the co- 
operating body as a whole. 

In this respect the graded-commis- 
sion-separation_ rule has proved most 
effective. It has cemented and uni- 
fied the membership of the Union, 
which is today larger than at any pre- 
vious time in its history. It has ren- 
dered possible the better handling of 
rates and the more effective enforce- 
ment of rules. It has tended to pro- 
duce greater harmony of interest be- 
tween Union companies and_ their 
agents, and the early antagonism ex- 
cited, which threatened adverse legis- 
lation, has largely subsided. The an- 
noying and uneconomic competition 
of excess commission companies has 
been greatly checked with compara- 
tive immunity from rate disturbances, 
and has changed the competitive re- 
lation between Union and non-Union 
companies by locating it without rath- 
er than within the agencies. 

The increase in commissions neces- 
sary to accomplish this result is jus- 
tified because forced by competitive 
conditions prevailing in the agencies. 
It rests with the agents, therefore, to 
justify the increased cost to the in- 
suring public. 

The present position for Union 
companies in respect to the competi- 
tion of non-Union companies, is 
comparatively a complacent one. 
What the future may bring forth as 
a result of these more clearly defined 
relations is a subject for interesting 
speculation, to which we shall give 
some consideration in the next num- 
ber of this magazine, as well as to the 
economic aspects of separation and 
graded commissions as bearing upon 
the possible application of this plan 
to other sections. 





THE MULTIPLE AGENCY PROBLEM (IN FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


Co-operation of Companies and Agents Necessary to Its Solution. 


BY JOHN C. 


Since the organization of State and 
National Local Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Associations, the questions 
effecting the interests of the local 
agent have been freely discussed, and 
his influence upon the conduct of the 
business has received more attention 
than ever before. 

The officers and managers of com- 
panies have come to recognize in 
these organizations a power, which, 
if properly directed, can be made a 
mighty factor in controlling some of 
the demoralizing features which have 
crept into the business of fire insur- 
ance. They have shown their inter- 
est in the discussions of the local 
agents by participating largely in 
these discussions in their various as- 
sociation meetings, and have lent 
their aid as far as possible in endeav- 
oring to solve some of the problems 
which have been before these agency 
associations. 

It must be admitted that the posi- 
tion occupied by most of the local 
agents today is being constantly be- 
littled and weakened through many 
causes. The agent of fifty years ago 
would hardly recognize his brother 
agent of today. Then, the agent se- 
lected the business, made his own 
rates and took the responsibility of 
binding the company until his month- 
ly, or sometimes, his quarterly report 
went in. Men of judgment and ex- 
perience were then demanded. Now, 
with the daily report, telegraph, tele- 
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phone, ready made rates, and the 
special agent to act as overseer, the 
local agent’s responsibility is reduced 
to a minimum, and he becomes a 
mere business getter and premium 
collector. Printed rates supply the 
local agent of today with all the edu- 
cation required by most companies, 
and in twenty-four hours or less, a 
full-fledged agency outfit is ready for 
business. 

It cannot be expected that we shall 
go back to the “good old days” when 
the agent was selected for his good 
judgment and given the same respon- 
sibility as then. The “Underwriter” 
must be, under present conditions, at 
the rear where a wider view of the 
whole field can be had, and advan- 
tage taken of the experience resulting 
from years of service. Much can be 
done, however, by the co-operation of 
companies and agents to improve the 
conditions in the local field, and re- 
store the local agent to his former 
position. If the company needs the 
agent it should strengthen his posi- 
tion in every way, possible, and dis- 
courage every practice which it 
knows will weaken it. 


The companies very promptly and 


wisely took a step in the right direc- 
tion two years ago, when they sup- 
ported the overhead writing agree- 
ment, suggested by the National As- 
sociation of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, and thereby merited and re- 


ceived the most profound gratitude 
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of thousands of local agents through- 
out the country. 

The next important step which 
should be taken is the elimination of 
the dual and multiple agency system. 
The question of the company’s right 
to appoint one or fifty agents is not 
debatable, for no one can dispute this 
right, but we are now facing a “condi- 
tion,” and not a “theory,” and the lo- 
cal agents feel that the company’s in- 
terests, as well as their own, demand 
that they waive this right for the sake 
of the result to be attained. Not only 
is it demanded that the companies 
shall be willing to surrender this pri- 
vilege of increasing the number of 
their agents indiscriminately, but they 
owe it as a duty to their agents that 
they encourage the efforts of the 
agency association in their endeavors 
to curtail this demoralizing practice. 
It must be admitted that without sub- 
stantial encouragement and support 
from a majority of the companies, the 
agency associations will make slow 
progress in curing this disease which 
is surely undermining the American 
Agency System. 

New England is quoted as being 
one of the best organized fields in the 
country, thanks to the wise and con- 
servative management of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, but 
even in this field the demoralization 
is making rapid progress. In one 
city of 125,000 population, there are 
now over fifty commissioned agents, 
while only a few years ago Jess than 
fifteen agents were considered enough 
to transact the business for the 
companies in that city. It is estimat- 
ed that at least thirty-five of these 
fifty agents hold no direct relations 
with the companies whose commis- 
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sion they hold, and it is safe to say 
that most of them were appointed at 
the instigation of the principal agents 
of the same companies, for the pur- 
pose of evading the annual state 
tax of $10 for brokers, and to 
enable the principal agent to control 
the business of these brokers by pay- 
ing a higher commission than the 
brokerage rules of the local board 
wouldallow. 

The ease with which these commis- 
sions can be obtained makes the num- 
ber of appointments limited only to 
the number of those seeking either a 
rebate on his own business, or de- 
siring to collect a commission on the 
business of another. The rate of 
commissions paid to these dual, or 
multiple, agents necessarily are high, 
on account of the competition which 
naturally follows this method, as it is 
not uncommon to find one sub-agent 
holding commissions from four or five 
companies representing as many prin- 
ciple or direct reporting agencies, 
each one of whom has induced him 
to accept an agency from their office. 

These appointments have been be- 
stowed upon retail grocers, butchers, 
book-keepers. lumber dealers, build- 
ers, mechanics, merchants, manufac- 
turers, lawyers, real estate owners 
and agents, no one of whom would 
have been considered for a moment 
by any company as a sole representa- 
tive in that city, on account of the 
limited business at their command, 
and most of those appointed would 
have found it unprofitable to invest 
$10 a year for a state tax, on the basis 
of 10 per cent. brokerage commission 
allowed by the board rules. 

It does not need any argument to 
show that such a representation in a 
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city of this size demoralizes the busi- 
ness, belittles and’ weakens the posi- 
tion of the legitimate agent in the 
eyes of the public, and in the long 
run cannot advance the interest of 
the companies. 

Under the multiple agency system, 
the rate, which started out as uniform, 
is at once destroyed, and the risk 
goes to the principle agency which 
can pay the highest commission to its 
sub agent. 

With the single agency rule, multi- 
ple and sub-agents immediately disap- 
pear, and only such appointments will 
be made as shall give the company 
the representation which its standing 
demands, and which will insure it a 
proper share of the business of the 
community. This rule should not de- 
bar any person who is desirous of 
entering the business of fire insurance 
from doing so, and no fair minded 
local agent should object to the new 
comer in his field, provided he is will- 
ing to compete with him on fair and 
honorable terms. 


The problem of annexes and sub- 
sidiary organizations is the most dif- 
ficult one to dispose of satisfactorily 
to all interested, but even this ques- 
tion can be settled if mutual conces- 
sions will be made by those most con- 
cerned. It must not be expected that 
the companies are going to work out 
this reform for the agents, even 
though they may be heartily in favor 
of such amovement. The local agent 
alone is in a position to make any 
headway against this growing evil. 
He is at the front where the fighting 
is being done. He can do what the 
companies cannot do, and with their 
sympathy and co-operation can easily 
carry the day. When the companies 
feel that the agency associations are 
trying to assist in improving the con- 
ditions of the business, we shall have 
their support and have a right to ex- 
pect it. It only remains to convince 
the companies that the local agents 
are right in demanding a single 


agency representation for the general 
welfare of all concerned. 
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CONCENTRATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





The Significance of Recent Events.— The Advantage of Consolidation and Its Effect on 
Different Interests. 


Concentration in fire insurance has 
of late taken some long: strides. 
Changes in the business, long fore- 
seen by shrewd underwriters, are rap- 
idly taking place. Occurrences of the 
past few months clearly indicate that 
the tendency towards consolidation, 
which has shown itself within the last 
decade, is not ephemeral, but is part 
of a permanent movement destined to 
effect radical changes in the conduct 
of the business. While these changes 
and tendencies come as a shock and 
surprise to many who have failed to 
grasp the trend of events, yet it can 
truthfully be said that the readers of 
this magazine have been fully pre- 
pared for them. 

The waste of competition in all 
branches of industry has been clearly 
demonstrated. As a system of trad- 
ing it has become thoroughly discred- 
ited. Competition, in some form, will 
always exist and will constitute the 
life of progress. but the old adave that 
“competition is the life of trade” is 
rapidly passing into disuse. Compe- 
tition in buying and selling is, as a 
matter of fact, the death of trade, a 
truth which has often been demon- 
strated in the business of fire insur- 
ance. 

There are certain phases of the sit- 
uation which seem to be contradic- 
tory. Some time ago we received an 
address made at San Fraricisco by a 
western underwriter, Mr. H. T. Lam- 
ey, who did not hesitate to say that in 
his opinion the day of consolidation, 
concentration and possibly of mono- 
poly in fire insurance was fast ap- 
proaching. He said: 


“No labored argument is necessary 
to convince us that fire insurance, de- 
pending for support and income upon 
lines of business that are rapidly aban- 
doning the competitive system must, 
to some extent, adopt their methods 
or lose their patronage. It is not so 
much a question of what must occur 
as of means and of time; not where 
but how and when.” 

At the same time a pamphlet 
reached us, prepared by a well-known 
New England special agent, in which 
this statement was made: 

“One of the most remarkable 
changes which the past few years 
have brought about in the conduct 
of the business, and one which has 
perhaps had the most marked effect 
on the business, is seen in the increase 
in the number of agencies and the 
growing tendency to further multiply 
policy-writing agents.” 

EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 


These two statements, coming from 
opposite sides of the continent. one 
pointing towards consolidation and 
the other towards expansion, may 
seem to be beyond reconciliation, and 
yet the two things are logical phases 
of the same general situation, one be- 
ing in part the outgrowth of the other. 
It is perfectly true that of late years 
the number of agents in all parts of 
the country has been rapidly multi- 
plying, creating an ever increasing 
degree of competition in the agency 
ranks, while at the same time there 
has been an almost constant reduc- 
tion in the number of companies and 
alessening of competition between the 
holders of insurance capital. But the 
multiplying of agents, which has re- 
sulted in a marked increase in the cost 
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of transacting the business, is one of 
the causes directly responsible for the 
movement towards the consolidation 
of companies, at the root of which is 
economy of management and reduc- 
tion of expense. 

As the consolidation of capital has 
grown out of a clearer understanding 
of the disastrous effects of competi- 
tion, so in the agency field expansion 
has resulted in a reaction and a deter- 
mined, and more or less successful 
effort on the part of the agents them- 
selves, to effect in their branch of the 
trade the same kind of concentration 
which has preceded it in the ranks of 
the companies. The agency move- 
ment is the outgrowth of a desire to 
decrease competition, and while up to 
the present time the tendency has 
been to multiply policy-writing 
agents, it is not improbable that the 
drift is already setting in the opposite 
direction. Following consolidation 
among the companies we are likely to 
see an inevitable resulting consolida- 
tion among the agency forces. 

Consolidation among companies 
and agents cannot occur without dis- 
placement. This is an inevitable fea- 
ture, and is the primary cause of re- 
sentment and opposition to the move- 
ment. If the organization of indus- 
trial trusts had not led to displace- 
ment it would never have become the 
subject of political agitation. This 
agitation has been modified just so 
far as the number of voters interested 
in and employed by consolidated in- 
dustrial interests has _ increased. 


When the point is reached where a 
large majority are so interested the 
anti-trust issue will cease to live. 
State legislation has been a potent 
factor in aiding the movement to- 
wards the consolidation of insurance 


capital. Heavy taxation and the im- 
position of penalties under adverse 
laws has tended to increase the cost of 
doing the business and to make it al- 
most impossible for all but the strong- 
est companies to combat the condi- 
tions. The forcing of rates down to 
an abnormally low figure, growing 
out of an unexpectedly profitable pe- 
riod, together with a pronounced 
movement toward a_ readjustment 
only upon a more scientific basis, has 
had its due effect in influencing con- 
centration. Companies which have 
thrived on unscientific rate making 
find it difficult to exist on more ra- 
tional methods. 

This phase of the situation is not 
the outgrowth of any deliberate at- 
tempt upon the part of a few compan- 
ies to control the situation. The fact 
is that there has been a steady im- 
provement in public opinion, both 
among the companies and the agents, 
in favor of better methods in the ad- 
justment of rates. This sentiment is 
in part the outgrowth of adverse leg- 
islation. Thus state legislation has 
not only contributed to concentration 
in fire insurance by increasing ¢x- 
pense, but also by indirectly forcing 
rating conditions which tend to bring 
about contraction. Concentration 
in fire insurance is not the result of 
any one peculiar cause or set of 
causes, but is the logical outgrowth 
of natural conditions. The whole sit- 
uation in fire insurance today is one 
which makes for progress. The 
movement towards consolidation, 
among the companies as well as in the 
agency field, is merely one of the im- 
portant manifestations of this pro- 
gress. 

SOME RECENT EVENTS. 
‘Two recent events have directed 
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widespread attention to the problem 
of concentration among the compan- 
ies. The control of a New York com: 
pany, financially sound, but not very 
active in the agency field, was re- 
cently purchased by a syndicate of 
financiers, among whom was num- 
bered one of the most prominent and 
successful of American fire under- 
writers. This purchase was effected 
for the purpose of developing the 
plant of the company and making it 
a large and important factor in the 
business. Some of those interested in 
this purchase are also interested in a 
plan to secure the control of some ten 
or twelve medium sized American 
companies for the purpose of operat- 
ing them under a single management, 
while retaining their corporate entity. 
Several successful managing under- 
writers have been approached by the 
promoters and asked to take the man- 
agment of the consolidated interests, 
the understanding being that a capital 
of not less than $25,000,000 will be 
put up for the purpose of properly 
financing the undertaking. 

There is satisfactory evidence that 
this amount of capital will be forth- 
coming if the services of a competent 
underwriter can be secured. It is 
understood, however, that such an 
underwriter is hard to obtain and that 
the success of the project is in doubt. 
The proposition has, however, excited 
much comment inunderwriting circles 
and the weight of opinion seems to 
be that it- contains serious defects as 
an underwriting proposition. Its suc- 
cess from this point of view would 
probably depend upon its method of 
doing business. Operated without 
agents it would doubtless find itself, 
under existing conditions, unable to 
secure any but undesirable and un- 


profitable risks. Operation through 
the usual agency channels would in- 
volve greatly decreased chances of 
failure. Such a combination of com- 
panies while paying the running rate 
of commission could doubtless effect 
economies in fixed charges and man- 
agement expenses which might en- 
able each individual company to show 
a materially decreased expense ratio, 
while with a successful underwriting 
management, such as might be se- 
cured by sufficient financial backing, 
the loss ratio would probably be im- 


proved. 
We feel compelled to say that in 


our judgment the proposition is not a 
wild and improbable one, as many 
would have us believe, but contains 
merits which, under a proper combin- 
ation of circumstances, might be suc- 
cessfully developed. 

The other event referred to is the 
sale of a prominent English company 
operating in this country, and the sub- 
sequent reinsurance of its entire 
American business in a leading Amer- 
ican company. By this absorption 
the American company, already pos- 
sessed of a premium income of $6,- 
500,000, acquires a business repre- 
senting nearly $2,000,000, much of 
which it will doubtless hold by means 
of its present resourses. It already 
controls two subsidiary organizations, 
one of which has been promptly en- 
tered ina large number of states for 
the purpose of holding and protecting 
the business acquired by reinsurance. 
This deal overshadows the absorption 
of a leading English company effected 
last year, as well as the change then 
brought about in the control of a 
prominent American company. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


These absorptions will unquestion- 
ably result in a permanent concentra- 
tion of the business in the hands of a 
fewer number of companies. They 
need not occasion surprise. We may 
be prepared to witness movements of 
a similar nature in the near future. 
There are today in fire insurance a 
less number of competing companies 
than at any period since the Chicago 
fire. The exigencies of competition 
and the fluctuation in the annual fire 
waste has, from time to time, caused 
expansion and contraction in the 
number of companies competing for 
business. It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that the swing of the pendu- 
lum from maximum to minimum has 
recorded a constantly decreasing 
number of companies; that is to say, 
the expansion in each succeeding pe- 
riod has always fallen short of the 
preceding period, while the contrac- 
tion of each succeeding period has 
invariably shown a decreasing num- 
ber of companies. The largest num. 
ber of companies reporting to the 
New York department since the Chi- 
cago fire was in 1875, the number be- 
ing 201. The number reporting to 
the same department, December 31, 
1900, was 161, of which 35 were 
owned or controlled by other com- 
panies, so that the actual number of 
competing corporate units was 126. 
Since December 31, some half dozen 
companies reporting to that depart- 
ment have beenreinsured orabsorbed, 
and while the increased demand for 
surplus lines has led to the launching 
of a few unimportant enterprises, yet 
the number of companies reporting to 
the department at the close of the cur- 
rent year will undoubtedly be still 
less. 


EFFECTS OF CONCENTRATION. 


We do not look upon consolidation 
among the companies or agents with 
alarm. Could this consolidation be 
developed along ideal lines it would 
be wholly meritorious. As it is, with 
the uncontrolled operation of conflict- 
ing self-interests, no small degree of 
injustice is likely to occur as its re- 
sult. But we are satisfied that, broad- 
ly speaking, all interests involved will 
benefit by consolidation, and none so 
much as the purchasers of indemnity. 
The companies will benefit because 
the business will become subject to 
less violent fluctuations in profit and 
loss. Consolidation will introduce a 
steadying influence into the business 
which will tend to prevent financial 
disaster and thus protect the local 
agent against sudden and unexpected 
changes. The agent will benefit also 
because with this consolidation will 
come an elimination of the multiple 
agency against which there is so much 
protest. With less companies to do 
the business there will be a less num- 
ber of agents, and each company, 
instead of being compelled to employ 
an increasing number of repres2nta- 
tives will find it desirable to concen- 
trate its interests in the hands of a 
single representative in each locality. 

The tendency of the whole move- 
ment will be to reduce management 
and agency expenses. This reduc- 
tion in cost, while increasing the prof- 
its of the companies, will be also re- 
flected in the cost of insurance to the 
property owner. 

While under a system of consolida- 
tion commissions to agents may even- 
tually settle upon a lower basis, the 
effect will be beneficial to 


those qualified to remain in the busi- 
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ness. There is a feeling among the best 
agents that the business as a whole 
would be much benefited by a low 
rate of commission. Competition, 
however, has compelled the compan- 


ies to pay high rates, and these high * 


rates have quite naturally resulted in 
multiplying agents. With a reduced 
commission, the so-called “side line” 
agent will disappear and the first-class 
agent, devoting all his time to insur- 
ance, will be able to earn a larger in- 
come at a less rate of commission. 
Expenses in fire insurance have 
been steadily increasing. It is cer- 
tain, however, that public sentiment 
will in time compel a reduction in the 
cost of insurance which must come 
either through reduced expenses or a 
decrease in losses. We believe that 
this necessary reduction will occur in 
both items and that the consolidation 
which is now in progress will form 
one of the most important factors in 
such a reduction. At the same time 
it will enable companies and agents 
to maintain rates yielding a profit 


satisfactory alike to the companv and 
the insuring public. While we can 
but regret that any should suffer 
through consolidation, frankness 
compels us to say that the benefits as 
a whole will far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 

The insurance press is not likely to 
look upon consolidation with favor. 
The natural tendency will be to make 
it more and more difficult for the 
large number of papers now published 
to exist. The sources of revenue to 
many of them are rapidly being cur- 
tailed and further losses in this direc- 
tion are sure to follow. With active 
competition elimimated and the self- 
interest of companies more closely al- 
lied, the field for insurance journalism 
will become greatly circumscribed. 
Whatever the outcome may be we are 
prepared to accept its results, believ- 
ing as we have said, that the tendency 
is along economic lines and will pro- 
mote the welfare of the largest 
number of people. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The progress of evolution among fra- 
ternal orders is an interesting study. The 
situation presents many 
Evolution of of the phases of an end- 
Fraternal Orders. less chain, a constant 
development from extremely unscientific 
methods to those which are most highly 
scientific. The original protest against 
what was claimed to be the 
high cost of old line life insur- 
ance first came in the form of fraternal 
insurance not subject to government con- 
trol. In time, however, it was found that 
the purely fraternal order did not ade- 
quately fill the situation; did not satisfy 
the desires of its promoters. Gradually 
these orders took on more and more the 
form of business organizations, and se- 
cured standing as such through the me- 
dium of state legislation. Out of this con- 
dition was evolved eventually what be- 
came known as the purely business 
assessment, companies in which the fra- 
ternal feature was entirely absent. 

The changes which have taken place in 
connection with these business organiza- 
tions during recent years—that is the ex- 
perimentation in various forms of cheap 
insurance, each one of which has brought 
them nearer and nearer to _ scientific 
methods—is familiar to all. Today the 
business assessment organizations are 
largely extinct, steps having been taken 
to place them upon the more scientific 
basis which is at the root of the old line 
system. 

The present situation is, therefore, that 
the so-called fraternal orders are the only 
class of organizations attempting to fur- 
nish insurance at lower rates than the old 
line companies. But in these orders we 
again see evolution at work. Pure fra- 
ternalism is fast disappearing. The in- 
surance feature is being pushed to the 
front. There is a continual cry for great- 
er privileges under state law and a larger 
degree of supervision which will give 


more and more of the character of busi- 

ness organizations. At the same time 

these orders are confronted with the ine- 
vitable increasing cost of insurance. 

* * * 

Today two phases of the problem are 

being brought to public attention: First, 

a realization on the part 


of the fraternal orders as 
ness Features. g whole that‘ their 


Taking on Busi- 


methods in the past have been 
unsound; and_ second, a_ desire to 
secure privileges from the state which 
will remove many of the aspects of fra- 
ternalism, In the so called fraternal or- 
ders of today the insurance feature is the 
main question; in fact, in many of them 
it is the only question, organization under 
fraternal laws being used merely as 4a 
cloak for transacting insurance upon a 
strictly business basis. Under the law. 
of Massachusetts, a fraternal order is prvu- 
hibited from employing paid agents, but 
for‘years an effort has been made on the 
part of these orders to modify these laws 
to permit them to compensate agents for 
the procuremient of new members. This 
seems to indicate that the fraternal fea- 
ture does not adequately hold the mem- 
bers together and that a business element 
is needed in order to secure this result. 
Accompanying this manifest desire to de- 
part from strictly fraternal features, is 
seen the desire of the older and larger 
fraternal orders to establish a standard 
of rates with which all shall be compelled 
to comply. This is merely another re- 
treat from the pure fraternal order and 
an advance toward the strictly business 
organization. 

And thus the process of evolution goes 
on. Out of these so-called fraternals we 
shall in a few years undoubtedly see 
created a class of corporations which will 
correspond practically to what have been 
known for a few years past as the busi- 
ness assessment organizations. These in 
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turn will find the requirements of that 
system inadequate and will eventually 
change their plans to correspond strictly 
to the scientific methods adopted by old 
line companies. In the meantime, unless 
the present effort of the older fraternals 
to restrict competition is successful, we 
shall have with us a large growth of new 
and young fraternal orders which, be- 
ing fresh in the field, will not feel pres- 
sure upon them to employ paid agents or 
to charge scientifically adjusted rates, 
and out of these in turn will come the 
appeal for state legislation and protec- 
tion against competition, and finally evo- 
lution into the only plan which has stood 
the test of time. 

The effort of the National Fraternal 
Congress to secure uniform restrictive 
legislation in all states has not progressed 
without opposition. Maine has already 
passed a law requiring that new fraternal 
orders shall charge the net rates deter- 
mined adequate by the National Frater- 
nal Congress, and a similar bill has been 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature 
as well as by a number of other states. 
This proposition has the approval of the 
insurance commissioners convention, 
having been adopted after a conference 
with a special committee of the frater- 
nal congress. The original desire of the 
congress was to impose the same stand- 
ard of rates upon all orders whether new 
or old, but for political reasons it was be- 
lieved impossible to carry out this pro- 
gram. The conclusion reached, therefore, 
was to apply the rates only to new or- 
ganizations, existing fraternals being free 
to charge whatever rates they deemed 
necessary. This meant, practically, the 
placing of a check upon the competition 
of new orders which tended to under- 
mine the membership of older orders. It 
was hoped by this plan to eventually 
bring all upon a sounder basis of net 
charges. During the past month repre- 


‘sentatives from a number of the younger 


fraternals met in Chicago, and organized 
the Associated Fraternities of America. 


The object of this organization, as out- 
lined in the press reports, was to protest 
against the proposed legislation estab- 
lishing net rates. 

We shall watch the evolution among 
fraternal orders with interest. In all 
probability the attempt to obtain life in- 
surance for less than actual cost will for 
many years to come result in endless ex- 
perimentation and disaster. So far as life 
insurance is concerned it is human nature 
to doubt the accuracy of the multiplica- 
tion table, and in this field of effort it is 
essentially true that knowledge is born 
only of experience. 

* * * 

Last month the attorney-general of 
Massachusetts, who for the past six 
Preliminary months has been con- 
Term in Massa- sidering the question of 
chusetts. preliminary term in- 
surance, addressed a brief commu- 
nication thereon to Insurance Com- 
missioner Cutting. After conference 
between Commissioner Cutting and 
Mr. Knowlton, the subjoined from 
the latter’s communication has been 
given publicity. 

“J deem it my duty to advise you not 
to change your rule of valuation, but to 
leave to the companies affected their 
remedy before the courts.” 

This bare statement of the attorney- 
general’s position, together with the fact 
that the entire communication has not 
been given publicity, has led the advo- 
cates of the preliminary term valuation 
to reach some interesting conclusions re- 
garding the purport of the decision, some 
even going so far as to claim that it is 
favorable to the one-year-term valuation. 
It seems to us, however, that the ruling 
is very clear and right to the point. Its 
conclusions are most satisfying and it is 
quite unnecessary for Mr. Knowlton to 
reinforce his position by any elaborate 
argument such as was presented by the 
Vermont Supreme Court. 

As the case stands, Commissioner Cut- 
ting’s position has the endorsement of the 
legal department of the state, which will 
defend the department if the question is 
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ever brought before the Supreme Court. 
We have several times expressed the hope 
that the case would come before that 
tribunal for a decision as to its legal 
aspects. The circumstances under which 
the Vermont decision was rendered has 
thoroughly discounted its value as a pre- 
cedent. In reviewing that decision the 
“Columbia Law Review” of New York 
City says: ‘From a legal point of view 
it is unfortunate that the learned justice 
did not rest his decision upon more legal 
grounds.” 

Our deductions may be wrong but we 
feel satisfied that the position taken by 
Attorney-General Knowlton forestalls the 
attitude which would be taken by the 
Supreme Court of this state. The com- 
pany issuing preliminary term contracts 
rested its arguments before Attorney- 
General Knowlton entirely upon the Vier- 
mont decision. In the two months elaps- 
ing since this decision was placed in his 
hands he thas had ample time to consider 
it in all its bearings, and to obtain the 
views thereon of those who might in the 
future be called upon to reviewthe case In 
advising the commissioner as he did, he 
and others are doubtless convinced that 
the reasoning pursued by the Vermont 
Supreme Court is'unsound, at least so 
far as the statutes of Massachusetts are 
concerned. 

Under Mr. Knowlton’s ruling, Commis- 
sioner Cutting is making his valuations 
without regard to the preliminary term 
clause. The probability of an appeal to 
the court on the part of the aggrieved 
company will depend, in a measure, upon 
the results of this valuation. 


* * * 


The position taken by the Minnesota in- 
surance department in requiring Massa- 
Massachusetts shusetts companies to 
Fees for file policy registers 
Valuation. for valuation under re- 
taliatory law, has directed general at- 
tention to Massachusetts’ attitude in re- 
spect to valuations. By many the blame 
for the new burden imposed, and the pos- 
sibility of additional burdens of a similar 


nature, is iaid directly upon the Mussa- 
chusetts department. 

As stated in previous issues, the sys- 
tem of independent valuations pursued by 
Massachusetts is more complete and more 
highly regarded than any other in the 
country. Massachusetts was the first 
state to adopt valuations, and while other 
state departments have since ‘taken the 
matter up, conditions in other states have 
not reached such a stage of perfection as 
to warrant a relinquishment of this inde- 
pendent system. All first-class companies 
appreciate its completeness and place 
great emphasis upon the importance of a 
certificate from the Massachusetts depart- 
ment. 

There are certain interests which desire 
to break down the system of independent 
valuations maintained in Massachusetts, 
and since the Minnesota department’s 
position has brought the question to the 
front for discussion, these interests have 
urged that Massachusetts hereafter ac- 
cept the valuations of other states. It 
would, however, be impossible for Massa- 
chusetts to take such a position so long 
as the valuations of other departments 
fail to meet fully the requirements of the 
Massachusetts law. It would be absurd 
to deny that other states are incapable 
of maintaining as complete and effective 
a system of valuation as Massachusetts, 
but until those states show that they are 
willing to make valuations in accordance 
with the Massachusetts law it would 
clearly be unwise for Massachusetts to 
relinquish the present protection afforded 
its citizens. 

There does not seem to be any reason, 
however, why Massachusetts should 
longer continue to impose a valuation fee 
upon outside companies. If the state of 
Massachusetts desires the protection of 
these independent valuations it should be 
willing to pay the cost. In taking this po- 
sition it would place itself in line with 
the declarations made by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Massachusetts should discontinue the col- 
lection of a valuation fee from outside 


companies, not only because it imposes 
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an unnecessary tax upon those compan- 
ies, but subjects Massachusetts compan- 
ies to additional burdens under retalia- 
tory laws. Other states would not de- 
mand valuations of Massachusetts com- 
panies if no fees were attached thereto. 


After seven years of operation without 
a fixed state standard of reserve, New 


Reserve Standard York companies have 
in New York now been placed under 
minimum § standard 


State. a 
corresponding to that enacted in Massa- 


chusetts last year. 

The first reserve law in New York State 
was enacted in 1866, the standard adopted 
being the English Life Table Number 
Three with interest at 5 per cent. Two 
years later the American 4 1-2 per cent. 
table was substituted. In 1887 New York 
adopted the Actuaries 4 per cent standard 
then prevailing in Massachusetts. In 
1893, at the instance of a large New York 
company, a new law was enacted which 
required no minimum standard of re- 
serve, each company being permitted to 
adopt its own standard, provided the bas- 
is of valuation were stated in the printed 
reports of the department. This law was 
practically inoperative in the case of 
companies doing a general business be- 
cause the laws of other states prescribed 
a fixed standard of valuation. This move- 
ment toward securing a general repeal of 
fixed state standards of valuation met 
with little encouragement, and in face 
of existing conditions seemed so unsat- 
isfactory that the New York insurance 
department in 1900 recommended a re- 
turn to a minimum table of mortality. 

As stated, this change was accomplished 
at the current session of the New York 
legislature. It prescribes the Actuaries 4 
per cent table for business written prior 
to Jan. 1, 1901, and the American 3 1-2 


per cent for all policies issued thereafter, 
which corresponds exactly to the pres- 
ent standard in Massachusetts. 

The New York law, however, still per- 
mits a company to value upon its own 
basis, and to have the basis stated in the 
annual reports, provided that it be not 
less than the minimum standard. Those 
companies desiring to value their policies 
—new and old—on the American 3 per 
‘cent. can do so and the department will 
charge them with this reserve asa legal 
liability. The same privilege is accorded 
in Massachusetts, so far as new business 
is concerned. This privilege granted in 
New York is of a great importance to 
those companies which desire, for their 
own purposes, to increase liabilities and 
decrease surplus. 

The new law contains this provision 
transcribed from the old law: 

“The superintendent may vary the 
standard of interest and morality 
in the case of corporations from foreign 
countries, and in particular cases of in- 
valid lives and other extra hazards, 
and value policies in groups, use approxi- 
mate averages for fractions of a year and 
otherwise, and calculate values by net 
premiums or otherwise.” 

This comprehensive paragraph covers 
the valuation of industrial and under- 
average policies, and would permit a 
gross instead of a net valuation, and the 
valuation of an ordinary life policy dur- 
ing the first year as preliminary term 
insurance. It also allows the valuation 
of regular policies by groups instead of 
individually as is done in Massachusetts, 
Valuation by groups is prevalent in Eng- 
land, and it is held does not change the 
results materially from an individual val- 
uation. The Massachusetts system, how- 
ever, constitutes a check which would not 
exist if the individual valuation were ab- 
andoned. 
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ever brought before the Supreme Court. 
We have several times expressed the hope 
that the case would come before that 
tribunal for a decision as to its legal 
aspects. The circumstances under which 
the Vermont decision was rendered has 
thoroughly discounted its value as a pre- 
cedent. In reviewing that decision the 
“Columbia Law Review” of New York 
City says: ‘From a legal point of view 
it is unfortunate that the learned justice 
did nat rest his decision upon more legal 
grounds.” 

Our deductions may be wrong but we 
feel satisfied that the position taken by 
Attorney-General Knowlton forestalls the 
attitude which would be taken by the 
Supreme Court of this state. The com- 
pany issuing preliminary term contracts 
rested its arguments before Attorney- 
General Knowlton entirely upon the Vier- 
mont decision. In the two months elaps- 
ing since this decision was placed in his 
hands he has had ample time to consider 
it in all its bearings, and to obtain the 
views thereon of those who might in the 
future be called upon to reviewthe case In 
advising the commissioner as he did, he 
and others are doubtless convinced that 
the reasoning pursued by the Vermont 
Supreme Court is unsound, at least so 
far as the statutes of Massachusetts are 
concerned. 

Under Mr. Knowlton’s ruling, Commis- 
sioner Cutting is making his valuations 
without regard to the preliminary term 
clause. The probability of an appeal to 
the court on the part of the aggrieved 
company will depend, in a measure, upon 
the results of this valuation. 


* * * 


The position taken by the Minnesota in- 
surance department in requiring Massa- 


Massachusetts zhusetts companies to 
Fees for file policy registers 
Valuation. for valuation under re- 


taliatory law, has directed general at- 
tention to Massachusetts’ attitude in re- 
spect to valuations. By many the blame 
for the new burden imposed, and the pos- 


sibility of additional burdens of a similar 


nature, is laid directly upon the Mussa- 
chusetts department. 

As stated in previous issues, the sys- 
tem of independent valuations pursued by 
Massachusetts is more complete and more 
highly regarded than any other in the 
country. Massachusetts was the first 
state to adopt valuations, and while other 
state departments have since ‘taken the 
matter up, conditions in other states have 
not reached such a stage of perfection as 
to warrant a relinquishment of this inde- 
pendent system. All first-class companies 
appreciate its completeness and place 
great emphasis upon the importance of a 
certificate from the Massachusetts depart- 
ment. 

There are certain interests which desire 
to break down the system of independent 
valuations maintained in Massachusetts, 
and since the Minnesota department’s 
position has brought the question to the 
front for discussion, these interests have 
urged that Massachusetts hereafter ac- 
cept the valuations of other states. It 
would, however, be impossible for Massa- 
chusetts to take such a position so long 
as the valuations of other departments 
fail to meet fully the requirements of the 
Massachusetts law. It would be absurd 
to deny that other states are incapable 
of maintaining as complete and effective 
a system of valuation as Massachusetts, 
but until those states show that they are 
willing to make valuations in accordance 
with the Massachusetts law it would 
clearly be unwise for Massachusetts to 
relinquish the present protection afforded 
its citizens. 

There does not seem to be any reason, 
however, why Massachusetts should 
longer continue to impose a valuation fee 
upon outside companies. If the state of 
Massachusetts desires the protection of 
these independent valuations it should be 
willing to pay the cost. In taking this po- 
sition it would place itself in line with 
the declarations made by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Massachusetts should discontinue the col- 
lection of a valuation fee from outside 


companies, not only because it imposes 
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an unnecessary tax upon those compan- 
ies, but subjects Massachusetts compan- 
ies to additional burdens under retalia- 
tory laws. Other states would not de- 
mand valuations of Massachusetts com- 
panies if no fees were attached thereto. 


After seven years of operation without 
a fixed state standard of reserve, New 


Reserve Standard York companies have 
in New York now been placed under 
State. a minimum § standard 
corresponding to that enacted in Massa- 


chusetts last year. 

The first reserve law in New York State 
was enacted in 1866, the standard adopted 
being the English Life Table Number 
Three with interest at 5 per cent. Tiwo 
years later the American 4 1-2 per cent. 
table was substituted. In 1887 New York 
adopted the Actuaries 4 per cent standard 
then prevailing in Massachusetts. In 
1893, at the instance of a large New York 
company, a new law was enacted which 
required no minimum standard of re- 
serve, each company being permitted to 
adopt its own standard, provided the bas- 
is of valuation were stated in the printed 
reports of the department. This law was 
practically inoperative in the case of 
companies doing a general business be- 
cause the laws of other states prescribed 
a fixed standard of valuation. This move- 
ment toward securing a general repeal of 
fixed state standards of valuation met 
with little encouragement, and in face 
of existing conditions seemed so unsat- 
isfactory that the New York insurance 
department in 1900 recommended a re- 
turn to a minimum table of mortality. 

As stated, this change was accomplished 
at the current session of the New York 
legislature. It prescribes the Actuaries 4 
per cent table for business written prior 
to Jan. 1, 1901, and the American 3 1-2 


per cent for all policies issued thereafter, 
which corresponds exactly to the pres- 
ent standard in Massachusetts. 

The New York law, however, still per- 
mits a company to value upon its own 
basis, and to have the basis stated in the 
annual reports, provided that it be not 
less than the minimum standard. Those 
companies desiring to value their policies 
—new and old—on the American 3 per 
‘cent. can do so and the department will 
charge them with this reserve as a legal 
liability. The same privilege is accorded 
in Massachusetts, so far as new business 
is concerned. This privilege granted in 
New York is of a great importance to 
those companies which desire, for their 
own purposes, to increase liabilities and 
decrease surplus. 

The new law contains this provision 
transcribed from the old law: 

“The superintendent may vary the 
standard of interest and morality 
in the case of corporations from foreign 
countries, and in particular cases of in- 
valid lives and other extra hazards, 
and value policies in groups, use approxi- 
mate averages for fractions of a year and 
otherwise, and calculate values by net 
premiums or otherwise.”’ 

This comprehensive paragraph covers 
the valuation of industrial and under- 
average policies, and would permit a 
gross instead of a net valuation, and the 
valuation of an ordinary life policy dur- 
ing the first year as preliminary term 
insurance. It also allows the valuation 
of regular policies by groups instead of 
individually as is done in Massachusetts, 
Valuation by groups is prevalent in Eng- 
land, and it is held does not change the 
results materially from an individual val- 
uation. The Massachusetts system, how- 
ever, constitutes a check which would not 
exist if the individual valuation were ab- 
andoned. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


The general rating situation in fire in- 
surance affords alternating promises of 
hope and despair. Some 
progress is being made 
in readjusting rates upon 
non-paying hazards. In the East the 
situation is being handled by the 
recently appointed Union Committee 
of Fifteen. At the instigation of 
this committee a joint conference has 
taken place between Qastern field 
organizations for the purpose of de- 


The General Rat- 
ing Situation. 


vising uniform schedules, which, when 
applied will not only equalize rates, but 
with specific advances in other directions, 
will tend to increase the premium income. 
Positive action has been taken in the 
South by a general increase of rates on 
mercantile hazards, which will be col- 
lected as policies expire upon about fifty 
per cent. of the premium receipts in the 
section covered. 

Particular interest centers in the West 
where the Union committee on non-pay- 
ing hazards has for a year past been ac- 
tively at work. A new and elaborate 
schedule has just been issued for rating 
mercantile risks. When fully applied it 
will affect about fifty per cent. of the pre- 
mium receipts. The advance to be col- 
lected is variously estimated from twenty 
to thirty per cent. According to the sta- 
tistics compiled by the committee an 
average advance on this class of forty- 
five per cent. would be necessary in order 
to yield a profit of five per cent., and 
while the schedule is not designed to col- 
lect this advance, it is hoped that the 
charges for deficiences will so tend to im- 
prove the hazard as to make the class, 
upon the whole, profitable to the com- 
panies. 

The new schedule follows in some re- 
spects the famous Universal Mercantile 
Schedule, but there is a radical departure 
in the so-called “starting point” or base 
rate. The Universal Schedule assumes a 
base rate on a standard building in a 
standard city of 26 cents, to which is add- 


ed deficiency charges for departures from 
the standard city which gives a key rate 
upon which the rate for individual risks 
is built. The schedule devised by the 
Western Union, however, assumes as a 
starting point a base rate of $1 for an 
unoccupied standard building in an un- 
protected town. To this base rate 
charges are added for occupancies, defi- 
ciencies and exposures, and percentage 
deductions are made for protection and 
improvements, 

It will be seen that in the case of the 
Universal Schedule a low base rate is 
assumed from which the individual rate 
is constructed upwards. In the case of 
the Western Union Schedule an average 
base rate is assumed from whitch the 
rate for individual risks is leveled up or 
down, according to the character of the 
hazard. It is probable that the latter 
schedule will more readily adapt itself to 
modifications which may be found neccs- 


. Sary as the result of acombined classifica- 


tion. The schedule is designed to produce 
a wider differentiation between the stock 
and building rate in low rated buildings 
by adding the contents rate to 80 per Cent. 
of the building rate. 

It is not improbable that in the West 
the general movement in favor of in- 
creased rates upon unprofitable classes 
will be accompanied by reduced rates on 
so-called preferred classes. In this way 
it is hoped to discourage the payment of 
excess commissions. 

* * @ 

The fire waste thus far in 1901 shows no 
sign of abatement as compared with the 
Position of Com- same period of last 
panies in Anti year. The general 
Compact States. level of rates through- 
out the country today is undoubtedly sev- 
eral points higher than last year. 

The situation in anti-compact states, 
however, is somewhat discouraging. The 
failure in Missouri to secure a modifica- 
tion of the anti-compact law is keenly 
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felt. In Illinois the companies were 
threatened by a drastic anti-compact bill 
which, however, was defeated by the 
state agency association. In ‘Arkansas an 
attempt to extend the provision of the 
anti-compact law to include rating agree- 
ments outside as well as within the state, 
has been defeated by property owners in 
order to prevent the withdrawal of the 
companies. 

In Kansas a new issue has arisen under 
anti-compact laws almost simultaneously 
with the Western Union’s suggested com- 
pulsory support of inspection and rating 
bureaus. The companies in that organi- 
zation have been cited for an alleged vio- 
lation of the law because of their connec- 
tion with the Eldredge inspection and 
rating bureau. A writ of ouster is asked 
for against fifty-nine companies which 
are members of the Western Union. 

It remains to be seen whether compan- 
ies which purchase rates from inspection 
bureaus can be legally held to have vio- 
lated a statute designed to prevent agree- 
ment upon rates. Inspection bureaus are 
formed to take the place of the rate 
agreements prohibited by law. There is 
no written or verbal compact between the 
companies in regard thereto. Neverthe- 
less there is a clear understanding that 
all companies identified with rating as- 
sociations will, in their individual com- 
pacity, subscribe to these rating bureaus, 
and procure the rates which are pub- 
lished by them. No one can say how this 
understanding arises between the com- 
panies. It is a matter of business comity, 
an unwritten rule, a result of Nature’s 
first law—self-preservation. For three- 
quarters of a century the companies have 
been doing business under uniform rate 
agreements. State legislation cannot at 
one blow compel open competition. The 
companies will continue to charge uni- 
form rates with or without an agreement, 
until some better plan of doing business 
has been devised. State legislation may 
make it more difficult for them to do 
business. It may compel them to be indi- 
rect rather than direct in their methods, 
but it cannot change thie economic law 


which it at the root of combined fire 
insurance rate making. 
+ a * 

An interesting outcome of the work of 

the Committee of Fifteen, appointed by 

the Eastern Union to 
The Eastern Un- handle the situation in 
ion Situation. the territory under its 
jurisdiction, is a united effort made 
by some twenty-four non-union com- 
panies to formulate a plan by which 
co-operation with the Union can be 
secured. At a meeting of these com- 
panies held in New York, a resolution 
was adopted stating that the exigencies 
of the business required co-operation be- 
tween the companies represented. A 
committee was appointed to formulate 
plans for co-operating with the Eastern 
Union under certain conditions. These 
conditions were that commissions to 
agents and brokers in accepted cities be 
regulated, together with the number of 
agents for each company, and that there 
be at the same time an equitable read- 
justment of rates wpon unprofitable class- 
es. Other conditions were adequate pro- 
tection against outside companies and 
regulation of reinsurance and overhead 
writing. It was resolved “that with the 
successful regulation and adoption of 
these conditions in excepted cities the 
companies join with the Eastern Union 
for the entire field under the same con- 
ditions.” 

It is understood that the protection re- 
quired against outside competition is 
some form of separation. It is further 
understood that some movement of this 
kind is quite favorably regarded by a ma- 
jorty of the members of the Committee 
of Fifteen. It is difficult to say whether 
this movement among the non-union com- 
panies will result in an early increase 
in the membership of the Bastern Union. 
Opinions seem to vary as to the probabil- 
ities. One prominent non-Union company 
not represented, but subsequently re- 
quested to co-operate, stated that a limit 
of lines as well as commission and rates 
should be the subject of simultaneous 
legislation. 
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As bearing upon the general situation, 
an interesting publication in the ‘““‘Weekly 
Underwriter” shows that the average 
rate recieved by Eastern Union compan- 
ies in 1896 was $1.16, while in 1900 the 
average rate was $1.10, a decrease of six 
cents per hundred. In the case of non- 
Union companies the average rate in 1896 
was $1.14 and in 1900, $1.12, a reduction of 
two cents per hundred. 

* * * 

During the past month further discus- 

sion has ensued in respect to the disagree- 


ment between the confer- 
Conference with 


Agents. 


ence committees of the 
Western Union and the 
National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. The discussion shows 
that there has been’ considerable 
misunderstanding on both sides in re- 
gard to the scope of these confer- 
ence committees, as well as to their 
authority to bind the respective bodies 
which they represented. A member of 
the Western Union conference committee 
states that there was a unanimous agree- 
ment reached between the two commit- 
tees that no legislation be approved by 
either the Western Union or the National 
Association until first submitted to 
and passed upon by the joint conference 
committees. On the other hand, a mem- 
ber of the National Association committee 
says: “I am positive that no agreement 
of this kind was made. I remember very 
well that the members of the Union com- 
mittee stated that they were in no posi- 
tion to enter into agreements of any kind 
and that the some was true of our com- 
mittee.’’ 

One of the most serious causes of mis- 
understanding appears to be the action 
taken by local agents in regard to Mis- 
souri legislation. Members of the Union 
committee state that notwithstanding the 
agreement mentioned in regard to legisla- 
tion a law was introduced giving rating 
powers toagents in opposition to the wish- 
es of the companies. In regard to this 
point President Markham, of the National 
Board, says: “The Missouri Association 
recognized from the start that it was es- 


sential to secure the approval of the com- 
panies to its plans. When these plans 
were outlined they were sent to Chicago 
and approved by a member of the West- 
ern Union conference committee before 
they were submitted to agents outside of 
St. Louis. Subsequently the outlook be- 
came so bright that Chicago managers 
felt that more might be demanded of the 
Missouri legislature, and on November 
28, members of the committee went to St. 
Louis, thoroughly studied the situation 
and again approved the agents’ plans and 
the methods adopted for carrying on the 
campaign. Finally on January 26, an- 
other conference was held in Chicago at 
which the entire Missouri situation was 
very carefully reviewed. As a result the 
program of the Missouri Association was 
for the third time approved, and the 
agents felt they had the best possible 
gudrantee that the pessage of the bills 
advocated by them would satisfy the 
company managers.” 

Another complaint made by the West- 
ern Union committee is that an agree- 
ment was reached that the National As- 
sociation should refrain from legislation 
in respect to ‘‘annexes,’”’ notwithstanding 
which Mr. Markham, a member of the 
conference committee, did allin his power 
to assist President Woodworth in putting 
through his interesting and comprehen- 
sive definition of a sole agency. We have 
been informed that at the first meeting of 
the conference committees the Western 
Union managers brought forward a dras- 
tic proposition in respect to “annexes.” 
This proposition was at first informally 
approved by the members of the agents’ 
committee, but subsequently, after ad- 
vice with President Woodworth and 
others, this approval was withdrawn. Mr. 
Woodworth’s definition of a sole agency, 
offered to and adopted by the National 
Association, was evolved after careful 
consideration and advices from various 
sources. It was not passed upon by the 
agents’ conference committee, which, as 
a committee, took no part whatever in 
advocating its passage by the National 
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Association. Since the adoption of the 
definition the principle enunciated therein 
has been approvingly commented upon 
by members of the Western Union con- 
ference committee, as well as by other 
company managers, both in the East and 
in the West. In a public statement cov- 
ering the matter, Mr. Woodworth says 
that the action taken by the National As- 
sociation was not in the nature of man- 
datory legislation, but was strictly the 
enunciation of a broad general principle, 
binding on none. He says, furthermore, 
that the definition adopted did not touch 
the question of “annexes” at all, but 
dealt solely with single agencies. 

The announced dissolution of the con- 
ference committee of the Western Union, 
with the attendant discussion thereon, 
has tended to improve the situation 
and create a better understanding be- 
tween the two interests. It has brought 
to public attention the various and con- 
flicting views upon the scope and pur- 
poses of such a conference and made it 
possible for both interests to meet with a 
clearer knowledge of the situation. On 
the one hand it has tended to show that 
the best results from a conference with 
agents can only be obtained by reason- 
able concessions on the part of the com- 
panies; on the other it has thrown a 
strong light upon the inconsistent atti- 
tude taken by some members of state and 
national associations who, possibly with 
the best of intentions, have engaged in 
the promotion of legislation not endorsed 
by the associations. A warm general dis- 
cussion always results in a better under- 
standing of any situation and we believe 
it is perfectly possible for company man- 
agers, representing not only the Western 
Union, but the Eastern Union, the Na- 
tional Board, the Southeastern Tariff As- 
sociation and other important underwrit- 
ing organizations, to engage in a general 
conference with agents which will result 
in an agreement regarding legislation, as 
well as other important problems, which 
might well be considered at the forth- 
coming annual meeting of the National 


Association. Perhaps the most crying 
need, as far as the relations of companies 
and agents are concerned, is a mutual un- 
derstanding in regard to state legisla- 
tion. In fact it is absolutely necessary 
and will probably form one of the most 
important subjects discussed when the 
National Association next meets. Mr. 
Woodworth says: “Until the companies 
agree upon a legislative platform and in- 
vite the approval and support of local fire 
insurance agents, I think perhaps that 
body will do well to refrain from any 
specific recommendations regarding legis- 
lation.” 
* * * 

It is apparent that the disturbed rela- 
tions existing between company mana- 
The Southeastern rs and agents in the 
Association on West do not exist in 


Local Agents. the South. The disin- 
tegration of the Louisiana Associa- 
tion a year ago was so. directly 
traceable to an unnecessary conflict 


between the agents and the compan- 
ies, that the tendency since then has been 
towards harmony of action rather than 
antagonism. During the past year the 
Southern associations have not only 
helped themselves but in several cases 
have rendered pronounced assistance to 
the companies in defeating adverse legis- 
lation. Their work performed in this di- 
rection has been the subject of most fav- 
orable comment. President Stockwell of 
the Southeastern Tariff Association, at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
at Old Point Comfort, April 24, said: 
“On the general subject of associations 
of local agents I wish to recommend to 
this association their approval and en- 
couragement of organizations of this kind, 
to the end that membership in this sec- 
tion of the country may be general and 
include, if possible, every local agent in 
the several states. In the year just 
passed we have had occasion to feel the 
beneficial results of the work and very 
great influence of the local agents through 
their state organizations in matters of 
adverse legislation, antagonistic in our 
opinion to the interests of the insured as 
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well as that of our companies. Strong 
organizations of local agents upon con- 
servative lines, having in view the bet- 
terment of the business and the mainten- 
ance of correct practices, even aside from 
the question rates, can accomplish a great 
deal of good, and I hope that the time 
will soon come when the agents in our 
section will fall into line for the good 
of the business. From the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, the local agent has a 
larger interest in the business than the 
companies themselves and, with their 
state associations working in full accord 
with the companies, we can reasonably 
hope for improvements all along the line.” 

These cordial words of approval were 
endorsed by Mr. John <A. Castleman, 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the association to confer with a similar 
committee from the National Association, 
upon whose motion the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“That the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident with reference to associations of lo- 
cal agents be approved, and that the 
Southeastern Tariff Association encour- 
age and promote these organizations in 
all cases where their object is to act in 
conference with their companies in the 
development of interests common alike 
to the company to the agent and to 
the insuree.” 

* * * 

During the current year some forty leg- 
islatures have been in session, the ma- 
jority of which have ad- 
journed and the danger of 
adverse legislation during 
the current year is practically past. 


State Legisla- 
tion in 1901. 


The results as a whole have been 
much better than anticipated. There 
has been a_e decided improvement. 
Many adverse measures were intro- 
duced—possibly more than at an pre- 
vious time—yet comparatively few be- 
came laws. There seems to have been 
some reaction against adverse legislation. 
This is particularly true in respect to 
valued policy and anti-compact laws. 
These results are due to various causes, 
among them a better knowledge of the 
effect of adverse legislation upon the cost 
of insurance, a genuine sympathy with 
the companies in the severe losses suf- 
fered during the past few years, and 
probably more important than anything 
else, the direct influence exercised by lo- 
cal agency associations. Some time ago 
we expressed the belief that when the 
history of fire insurance legislation for 
1901 was completed it would be found that 
the agency associations represented a 
most important factor in the situation. 
The recorded results justified this predic- 
tion. Commenting upon this phase of the 
question ex-President Woodworth of the 
National Association says: ‘“‘With little 
preparation and less support, and with 
only half-hearted co-operation, the 
agents have fought a good fight against 
foes within and foes without and have 


made the legislative year of 1900-1901 the 


best of the last decade for insurance in- 


terests.” 





























IN THE LIFE INSURANCE WORLD. 

















Among the Agency Associations. — Facts and Statistics of Current Interest. 





According to the report issued by Secre- 
tary Frank B. Mason of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, there are 
now thirty-one local associations affiliat- 
ing with this organization. There are 
also seven associations which have not 
yet become affiliated with the National 
organization, six of which, it is under- 
stood, will so affiliate in the near future. 
The New England Woman’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association is also a member of 
the National body in an auxiliary ca- 
pacity. There are, therefore, thirty-nine 
associations now organized. During the 
past year, owing to the activity of Pres- 
ident Register and his associate officials, 
several new associations have been or- 
ganized and new life instilled into others. 
Endorsement has been secured from 
many of the company managers and the 
prospects for a good delegation at the 
next annual convention are most prom- 
ising. 

The executive committee held its mid- 
year meeting in New York, May 7, and 
decided to hold the next annual conven- 
tion in Portland, Maine, September 11, 12 
ana 13.. The important subject of a ref- 
erence bureau, for the exchange among 
general agents of information concerning 
solicitors was fully discussed and ar- 
rangements completed with the Under - 
writers’ Protective Association to estab- 
lish such a bureau as expediously as 
possible. It is believed that the best re- 
sults will be obtained by an independent 
organization to the service of which gen- 
eral agents in all parts of the country 


can subscribe. 
+. oo * 


The Hudson Valley Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Kingston, N. Y., has fol- 
lowed the example of the Central Massa- 
chusetts Life Underwriters’ Association 


in adopting the following: “To recognize 
the fundamental principle of honest busi- 
ness that competition should cease when 
once an application written in good faith 
is completed.” The 
voted to refrain from 


association also 
interfering with 
each other’s agents and -to discontinue 
the practise of twisting. 
a 

The insurance press is unable to deter. 
mine exactly what Attorney General 
Knowlton of Massachusetts meant when 
he advised Insurance Commissioner Cut- 
ting to continue to value life insurance 
policies without regard to the preliminary 
term clause, leaving the companies ag- 
grieved their remedy before the courts. 
The opinions vary according to the sym- 
pathies and affiliations of the different 
publications. The “Insurance Post” of 
Chicago, which believes in the prelimi- 
nary term valuation, says: “It is now be- 
lieved that the opinion of Attorney- 
General Knowlton of Massachusetts, ad- 
vising Commissioner Cutting to continue 
his present procedure in valuing first- 
year-term policies, was not in favor of 
the system as was made to appear. 
Commissioner Cutting declines to make 
it public and if it supported his conten- 
tion he would be glad to have it known.” 
On the other hand, the “Vindicator” of 
New Orleans, which opposes the prelim- 
nary term valuation, says: “This mes- 
sage, as we read it, has none of the ear 
marks of uncertainty or vacillation 
about it. It simply says in substance, 
‘Stick to your decision and let them fight 
you in the courts.’ We are in- 
clined to the opinion that the one-year- 
termers are about to go up against 4 
tough proposition.” This adequately 


represents the two views of the case. In 
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the meantime the commissioner is valu- 
ing policies according to his views and 
appears to feel that thus far his position 
has been sustained. 
= - _ 

American life insurance companies 
have recently aided the governments of 
Russia, Germany and England in float- 
ing loans. The latter government has 
just called for a new loan, and among 
the subscribers thereto are the New York 
Life for $5,000,000, the Mutual Life for a 
similar sum and the Equitable for $10,- 
000,000. The New York Life already holds 
some $27,500,000 in loans of various for- 
eign governments. All of the companies 
mentioned do business abroad and have 
large interests to protect. The bonds 
taken are of the very best. 


< 
z i = 


According to the Connecticut Life In- 
surance Report the paid for business is-~ 
sued by the Equitable Life during 1900 
was $148,000,000, the total business writ- 
ten being $207,000,000. The Mutual Life 
reports paid for business of $176,000,000, 
while its business written was $209,000,~ 
000. The New York Life reports $234,000,- 
000 paid for business, and $289,000,000 
written. The total written 
but not paid for by each of the three 
as follows: 


business 


companies was, therefore, 
Equitable, $55,000,000; Mutual, $33,000,000; 
New York Life, $59,000,000. 


= = = 


The one-year-term advocates object to 
the proposition that Massachusetts shall 
abate its valuation fees on outside com- 
panies, unless it relinquishes its valua- 
tions at the same time. The “Insurance 
World” intimates that reprisals will con- 
tinue against Massachusetts companies 
until the department shall accept the val- 
uations made by other departments on 
the preliminary term basis. 


= * = 


In the March number of INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS it was shown that the inter- 
est rates earned on mean ledger assets 
of twenty-seven leading American life 
insurance companies had declined from 


4.99 per cent. in 1896 to 4.69 per cent. in 
1900, thirty points in all. In connection 
therewith the following tabulation from 
the “Economist” shows the comparative 
rates earned by Canadian life insurance 
companies in 1895 and 1899, from which 
it appears that in 1895 the Canadian com- 
panies earned 4.68 per cent. against 4.99 
per cent. earned by American companies; 
and in 1899, 4.57 per cent. against 4.80 
per cent. earned by American companies 
in the same year. In the five-year pe- 
riod covered the interest rates earned by 
Canadian companies dropped off eleven 
points, while those earned by American 
companies dropped off nineteen points: 


1895 1899 

CE, SD. Soha cen snd dane sumeee 4.47 4.31 
Confederation Pee re | 4.40 
pC errr Pee Tere 5.23 5.19 
Excelsior 4.72 
Federal 5.13 
Great West 5. 6.50 
Imperial 3.92 
RA OO. dco isinss anascryadeue 5.70 6.29 
pe ere 5.06 4.76 
og ee eer eee 4.83 4.58 
Northern eee 3.92 
Mutual Life of Canada . 5.03 
Royal Victoria er 3.73 
Be dtescnnean shakes tonnes saacee 13 4.85 
Temperance & General ........ 4.67 4.78 
URED... bn cikacnccdaers Suse ail 4.68 4.57 


= x = 


Widespread attention in life insurance 
circles has been attracted to charges of 
rebating filed with the Wisconsin insur- 
aice department against the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York. 
The rebating charged occurred in the city 
of New York, but owing to defects in the 
state statutes the complainant thought 
best to bring the matter to the attention 
of the Wisconsin department, where the 
license of a company detected in discrim- 
ination may be revoked. The charge 
against the Equitable Life is made on an 
affidavit signed by one Colin McLean, 
who avers that he received a policy for 
$100,000 from the company for which he 
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made no payment and gave no consider- 
ation, Commissioner Giljohann states 
that his understanding of the case is that 
McLean is the owner of some unimproved 
land on Staten Island and was inducea 
by an agent of the Equitable Life to take 
out insurance amounting to $80,000 on 
the understanding that he could, by so 
doing, secure a loan of some $30,000 from 
the company for the purpose of erecting 
an apartment house upon this property. 
He gave notes for the amount of the pre.- 
miumes thereon. As he was subsequently 
unable to obtain the loan, he endeavored 
to secure a return of his premium notes. 
In his affidavit McLean states that an 
additional policy for $100,000 was issued 
to him without charge as an inducement 
to continue the insurance of $80,000. The 
policy of $100,000 issued is an ordinary life 
contract with a fifteen-year distribution 
period. It was issued at age fifty-six, the 
first premium thereon being $6,368. The 
policy was issued December 14, 1900, but 
was dated ahead six months, or until 
June 14, 1901. The following clause, how- 
ever, was stamped upon the back of the 
contract: 

“In consideration of the payment of a 
term premium of one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-one doNars this society 
agrees to pay the amount due at the 
death of the assured under the within 
contract should the said Colin McLean 
die prior to June 14, 1901, the date upon 
which the within contract will take ef- 
fect. But such term assurance will not 
participate in profits or be entitled to any 
loans or surrender values.’’ 

The society holds a nine monthe’ note 
signed by Colin McLean for the full sum 
of the premium covering the six months’ 
term insurance. It is understood, how- 
ever, that Mr. McLean denies that he has 
signed such a note. 

If the society holds the note as stated, 
no charge of rebating can be proved 
against it. 

= * —_ 

(Percy H. Evans in “The Adjuster.”’) 

The current number of the Monitor con- 
tains an interesting editorial entitled 


“Delimination of the Actuary.” The 
writer says: “Not that any man should 
be restrained from computing and advis- 
ing, if he can find those who will trust 
him, but that he should be restrained 
from employing a title to commend him 
to public confidence, regardless of the 
qualifications which he might possess. 
There is, in the United States, a society 
of actuaries whose under 
proper legal sanction, could be fitly em- 
ployed as the credential of the qualified 
life insurance expert.” 

While it may occur to some that the 
lawyer and the physician are in a differ- 


certificate, 


ent class than the actuary or the engi- 
neer it is certainly to be hoped for any 
profession that it should receive govern- 
ment recognition as to qualifications. 
The English Institute of Actuaries has a 
royal charter and its certificate is every- 
where received as a certificate of ability 
as an actuary. Its examinations are 
open to anyone of good character who 
is able to be present himself at the place 
where examinations are held. The Ac- 
tuarial Society of America was organ- 
ized a decade ago by a number of com- 
A short time ago it 
applicants for 


pany actuaries. 
began to 
membership pass an examination. 

The examinations of the American so- 
ciety are open only to those exclusivelv 


require that 


engaged in actuarial work, who are sat- 
isfactory to the council of the society. 


For example, no person engaged in field 


work, either as general agent or solicitor, 
is eligible. Doubtless this is a wise ruling 
since agents who had been admitted 
might be tempted to use the name of the 
society to add weight to their statements 
and arguments. So long, however, as this 
rule is maintained the American society 
cannot exercise the functions of the Eng- 
lish Institute. But any person of good 
character may take the institute exami- 
nation by proceeding to Toronto at the 
appointed time. 

Meanwhile the actuary, like the engi- 
neer, is entitled to compute and advise 


for anyone who will trust him. 





TIME FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES TO MOVE. 





President Sheldon of the National Board Urges United Action in the Matter of Legislation. 





In his annual address before the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, May 
9, 1901, President George P. Sheldon 
urged united action among the compan- 
ies in the matter of state legislation, he 
said: 

“I believe that the time has come for 
energetic and persistent action on the 
part of this Board. Other corporations 
do not hesitate to press their claims upon 
legislators, and, considering the hazard 
and uncertainty of the business in which 
we are engaged, and the fact that our 
policies follow nearly every venture and 
protect capital in all of its forms, it 
should seem that the business is at least 
worthy of the consideration given others, 
and that unequal taxation and embar- 
rassing conditions should not be laid 
upon us. 

“Your membership in this organization 
should stand for much in the future of 
the business. Not as a sentiment merely, 
although it is true that acquaintance- 
ships are formed at our sessions, the 
memory of which go with us through 
each year, and enable us to gauge better 
the worth of our co-workers and competi- 
tors; but, beyond that, the Board repre- 
sents the principle of association for 
purely business purposes and advantages. 
Organization is the lever which is effect- 
ing the marvelous results seen in the 
business world today. Without it enter- 
prises can no more succeed under exist- 
ing conditions than the man can progress 


without contact with his fellows. Trade, 
labor, commerce, manufacturers, the 
great common carriers are all proceeding 
upon organized methods, and each stands 
ready to defend its interests before the 
law and the community. The fire insur- 
ance companies should be prepared to be 
equally aggressive. They must act and 
act together, and as a unit when their 
interests are attacked, whether by muni- 
cipalities or in the State or National leg- 
islatures. Associated effort is absolutely 
necessary, and the machinery to apply it 
we have in this Board. No more oppor- 
tune time to show at once the strength 
and the justness of our cause can be 
hoped for than the present, when may 
be observed all about us the evidence 
that other great interests are moving in 
the same direction, and we shall not be 
faithful to the great trusts committed 
to us unless we avail ourselves of these 
means to the utmost, and thus, let us 
hope, not only successfully resist unfav- 
able enactments in the future, but also 
relieve ourselves of many of the op- 
pressive conditions which now obtain in 
so many of the states. I am sure that 
there are no more important questions 
than these to which the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Laws can 
address themselves, and I am confident 
that in any steps which they may take 
in that direction they will have the loyal 
and earnest support of the entire mem- 
bership.” 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION. 


Important results affecting fire insur- 
ance interests in the South were accom- 
plished at the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association, held at 
Old Point Comfort, April 24 and 26. 

The legislation of most widespread 
interest related to advanced rates. Presi- 
dent Stockdell in his annual address re- 
ferred to the fact that the executive com- 
mittee had already promulgated ad- 


vanced rates upon tobacco, phosphate 
and fertilizer and tannery risks, and also 
opened up the question of subsequent leg- 
islation in the same direction. It became 
very clear early in the deliberations of 
the Committee of Twenty-five appointed 
to consider the president’s address—that 
there was a strong disposition to take 
pronounced action in relation to rates. 
A resolution was introduced by Mr. Cas- 
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tleman of Louisville favoring a flat ad- 
vance of 10 cents on all merchandise 
stocks, wholesale and retail, preferred 
and non-preferred. It was originally 
proposed to recommend that this advance 
be collected in anti-compact States, but 
the advance finally adopted related only 
to the four States in which jurisdiction 
is now exercised. It is estimated that 
this advance, which goes into effect May 
1, 1901, will be collected upon about 50 to 
60 per cent. of the premiums received in 
the territory covered. While the advance 
is slight in each individual case, it will, 
in the aggregate, produce a substantial 
increase of income. 

Specific advances were made on cotton- 
seed oil mills, saw and planing mills and 
other woodworking plants. It was also 
voted that the secretary of the associa- 
tion promulgate a special charge for elec- 
trical defects which are not corrected 
within twenty days after notification 
and to make a stiff additional charge for 
gasoline vapor lamps and for defective 
burners in phosphate and fertilizer es- 
tablishments. The question of increas- 
ing rates for excessive taxation was re- 
ferred to the incoming executive com- 
mittee. On request of the Eastern Union 
the executive committee was instructed 
to revise and increase rates on Florida 
hotels. It was also voted to instruct the 
executive committee to withdraw com- 
petitive rates and to consider the advis- 
ability of an increase in area charges in 
the general tariff. 

The leading question of making inspec- 
tions in anti-compact states was handled 
by a epecial committee of seven. This 
committee reported on the second day of 
the convention favoring the extension of 
inspection bureaus to all anti-compact 
President Stockdell opposed the 
proposition, especially as it related to 


states. 


Mississippi, holding that it was unwise, 


. 


under existing conditions, to attempt to 
exercise any jurisdiction in that state. 
There was also opposition expressed to 
any action by the association relating to 
the state of Louisiana. The matter was 
referred back to the committee, which 
subsequently reported that in its judg- 
ment anti-compact laws were not in- 
tended to prevent the companies from 
taking action looking toward the reduc- 
tion of losses. In view of this fact it 
was recommended that the executive 
committee be instructed to provide a suf- 
ficient corps of inspectors to cover both 
compact and anti-compact states, the ex- 
pense of the same to be included in the 
general assessment, that where feasible 
existing efficient local inspection bureaus 
be used, and that on notice from the exe- 
cutive committee members of the associa- 
tion be obligated to support the same. 
It was especially recommended, however, 
that the provisions in regard to inspec- 
tions be not applied to Mississippi or 
any other state whose law officers op- 
pose the extension of this public benefit. 
This action was endorsed by the commit- 
tee of twenty-five and subsequently by 
the entire association, and it is hoped 
thereby to greatly improve the situation 
in anti-compact states. 

The association emphatically reaffirmed 
its 15 per cent. commission rule and also 
voted that the payment of agents’ occu- 
pation tax in Georgia is a violation of 
the commission rule. The local agents’ 
associations in the South were warnily 
approved by President Stockdell in his 
address, and on motion of Chairman Cas- 
tleman of the ‘conference committee a 
resolution was adopted to approve and 
promote these organizations “in all cases 
where their object is to act in conference 
with their companies in the development 
of intersets common alike to the com- 
pany, the agent and the assured.” 
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Notes of Interest Relating to the Association Movement—General Information Covering the 
Whole Field. 





President Markham of the National As- 
sociation says: ‘The events of the last 
year have demonstrated that the rela- 
tions of state associations and the Na- 
tional Association must be considered and 
proper rules formulated, and such action 
will undoubtedly be taken at the next 
convention.” Mr. Markham has always 
believed that the National Association 
should exercise more direct control over 
particularly in re- 
The absence of this 


state associations, 
spect to legislation. 
control has, in part, led to the misunder- 
standing between the conference commit- 
tees of the National Association and the 
Western Union. 

e 2 & 

The Illinois State Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, one of the strong- 
est in the country, has proved its capa- 
city to handle legislation in that state. 
Numerous bills were introduced this year 
antagonistic to the interests of compan- 
ies and agents. The matter was actively 
taken hold of by the association. As a 
result the legislature adjourned without 
enacting any of the measures presented, 
among them an anti-compact law, a val- 
ued policy bill, an agent’s license tax and 
The work of the associa- 
commendation 


a deposit bill. 
tion has received warm 
from company managers. 
* * «& 

The newly elected president of the 
Home Fire Insurance Company, Mr. John 
H. Washburn, in addressing his agents 
Says: “It may be proper to caution you 
against any combination of agents in ac- 
tion which may be inimical to the inter- 
ests of the company or which has its 
disapproval; in other words, we depend 


upon you to see to it that the influence 
of every such association shall be exerted 
for the benefit of the company whose 
representative you are.”’ President 
Washburn has already expressed the fear 
that the agency movement ‘would develop 
along lines prejudicial to the intereste 
of his company and to the interests of 
the companies as a whole. 
= = = 

Local agents everywhere are very 
much interested in the proposed consolli- 
dation of some ten or twelve companies 
in New York in the form of a syndicate. 
Mr. Robert S. Bowden of Cohoes, N. , om 
writes to the “Journal of Commerce’ in 
regard thereto. He says: “It is what 
I have been expecting for some time, ana 
in this day of greed and syndicate grasp- 
ing the local insurance agents should 
simply look out for their own interests 
and “boycott” such a scheme in its in- 
fancy by not representing such a syndi- 
cate or any one of the companies inter- 
ested.” It was at first understood that 
the purpose of the syndicate was to oper- 
ate without agents, but Mr. Henry Evans 
of New York, whose advice has been 
sought by interested financiers, states 
that the intention of the syndicate is 
to operate in the usual way through lo-~ 
cal agents. Mr. Bowden’s position, how- 
ever, seems to be that in any event the 
agents ought to fight consolidation. 

= : * 

The multiplication of agents in New 
England has grown to such large propor- 
tions that the state associations are tak- 
ing an active interest in the matter. In 
Maine considerable progress has already 
been made, particularly in the city of 
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Portland. In “Massachusetts resolutions 
have been adopted opposing the multi- 
plication of agents. The matter is likely 
to be acted upon by the Connecticut as- 
sociation. In the meantime, local boards, 
backed by the sentiment of their state 
associations, are acting independently 
and doing what they can to remedy the 
situation. The published else- 
where, by Mr. John C. North of New 
Haven, shows an interesting situation in 
that city, and gives the views upon this 
important question by one of the lead- 


ers in the National Agency movement. 
* + * * > 


article 


The effect of the industrial trust. upon 
the interests of local agents has always 
been an interesting one. The largest cor- 
poration of this kind yet organized, the 
United States Steel Company, will it is 
stated, adopt the plan of the Standard 
Oil Trust and some of the large railroad 
corporations and carry its own insurance. 
One authority estimates that the amount 
of insurance carried by the plants inter- 
ested is in the neighborhood of $150,000,- 
000, and that the average rate paid there- 
on is about seventy-five cents. The loss 
of this insurance is a large item, affect- 
ing local agents in particular localities 
much more severely than companies as 
a whole. Another phase of the question 
is the antagonism developed in placing 
trust insurance between city brokers and 
agents situated at points where the vari- 
ous plants are locaited. This antagon- 
ism is shown by the publication of cor- 
respondence between a Chicago broker- 
age firm controlling the insurance of the 
American Sheet Steel Company and lo- 
cal agents at Muskegon, Mich., where 
one of the plants was located. The brok- 
ers ‘were willing to divide commissions 
with the agents. The agents declined to 
make any such division, believing they 
were entitled to the full commission, The 
brokers claim that they have been given 
the business to place and should receive 
a reasonable commission for handling it. 
The Muskegon agents are protected by 
the overhead writing rule of the com- 
penies, but the brokers state that ar- 


rangements have been effected for plac- 
ing the entire insurance in outside com- 
panies. The agents claim that they are 
competent to handle the insurance and 
can do so better than brokers located at 
a distance; that if the property owners 
desire the services of a city broker they 
should not expect the agents to pay for 
these services; that the location of the 
property, rather than the residence of 
the owners, should determine the place 
for handling the insurance. This posi- 
tion at once raises a controversy. The 
National Association last year adopted a 
resolution agents 
write for non-resident brokers upon the 
property of non-residents, provided the 
brokers are in good standing with the 
underwriting association having juris- 
diction over the place in which they re- 
side or do business, that the entire in- 
surance is placed in conformity with 
the rates, rules and regulations of the 
rating associations having jurisdiction 


recommending that 


over the risk and that no rebate is paid 
to the insured. ‘No stipulation was made 
in the resolution adopted as to rates of 
brokerage, and it might be possible for 
local agents to conform to the principles 
adopted by the National Association 
without making any division of commis- 
sion with the brokers. The National As- 
sociation declined to name any rate of 
brokerage to be paid to non-resident 
brokers. 
* * « 

In the anti-compact state of Iowa, 
where the rates are furnished compan- 
ies by an independent bureau, the local 
agents of Des Moines have become dis- 
satisfied and wish to have an independ- 
ent inspector and rating expert at that 
point, claiming that this will not only 
give the property owner inspections 
which he does not now receive, but will 
enable companies to secure an ample in- 
come, and give local agents a “consiet- 
ent and plausible analyses of rates.” 
This is one of the many indications that 
the independent rating bureaus now op- 
erating in Western estates are defective 
and do not supply all the required needs. 
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The local court at Cincinnati has de- 
cided the suit of John F. Runck against 
the Underwriters’ Association. The 
plaintiff was proscribed by the associa- 
tion and brought suit for $10,000 damages. 
The judge holds that the Association act- 
ed entirely within its rights under com- 
mon law as well as the anti-trust law 
He says the latter law 

business devoted to 


of the state. 
covers only 
trade and commerce and that insurance 
is not included. The judge also holds 
that the Association is not an unlawful 
one under common. law, and that the re- 
fusal to do business with the plaintiff 
was within its legitimate rights. He also 
held that the anti-compact law did not 
prevent agents from agreeing to fix rates. 


«= * = 
The territory controlled by the Western 


Union is larger than any other underwrit- 
in the country. The 


ing organization 
premiums received in its jurisdiction ex- 


ceed those of any other section. Nine- 
teen states are covered in the middle 
West. The ‘Insurance Post” estimates 
that the premium income in that section 
during 1901 will be in the neighborhood 
of $70,000,000, against $63,000,000 in 1900, 
basing this increase upon the natural 
growth of business and the higher rates 
under the new schedules adopted. The 
same publication states that in 1898 the 
premium receipts in the Western Union 
territory were $53,000,000 and in 1899, 
$57,300,000. It estimates that over twenty 
per cent. of the total premiums in 1900 
were collected from the so-called ‘“ex- 
cepted” states, as follows: Chicago, 
$7,200,000; Milwaukee, $1,285,619; St. Louis, 
$2,150,000; Cincinnati, $1,160,661; Louis- 
ville, $930,312; Cleveland, $1,254,394; total, 
$13,980,986. The proposed regulation of 
“excepted” cities by co-operation with 
non-Union companies will affect a very 
substantial portion of the income in 
Western Union territory. 


= -_ = 
The annual meeting of the National As- 


sociation of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
will be held at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, Sep- 


tember 9, 10 and 11, instead of at Louis- 
ville as contemplated at one time. This 
will give those attending the advantage 
of the low railroad rates prevailing dur- 
ing the Grand \Army encampment at 
Cleveland, and afford an opportunity to 
visit the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. 


— = = 


While the general expense ratio of the 
companies during 1900 shows a decrease 
from 39.31 in 1899 per cent. to 38.42 per 
cent., the item of commissions to agents. 
has increased from 19.75 to 20.31 per cent. 
Taxes have decreased from 3.34 to 3.21 
per cent. The expenses of management 
have, therefore, decreased from 16.22 per 
cent. in 1899 to 14.90 per cent. in 1900, not- 
withstanding the increased employment 
of agents upon salary. 


~ * - 


President Sheldon of the National 
Board spoke in warm terms of the local 
agency associations in his annual ad- 
dress, May 9, 1901, recognizing the work 
performed during the current year in de- 
feating obnoxious legislation, and in se- 
curing the repeal of the stamp tax. He 
said: “The organization of local agents 
may be looked upon as a step in the de- 
velopment of the business, and so long 
as guided by wise counsels should be a 
strong factor in the interest of compan- 
les.” 


= oa 


Arkansas has passed a resident agency 
law, prohibiting agents from paying 
brokerage to non-residents for insurance 
Placed on Arkansas property. 


* x - 


President E. W. Wilson of the Utah 
local agents association, is agitating the 
enactment of a resolution by the Na- 
tional ‘Association, asking state associa- 
tions to prepare a list of companies cut- 
ting rates in those states, this list to be 
published by the National Association 
and furnished to its members. Mr. Wil- 
son holds that companies which cut rates 
in any part of the country should be dis- 
criminated against by agents 
where. 


every- 
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t, clear, pointed, topical treatment of 
ireds of subjects in which agents are 
st vitally interested 
Cloth Price, $2.00. 


Extra. 489 Pages 


any addr in the U.S. or Canad: 


men pages sent on application 


The Insurance Press 


The 
Insurance Field. 


YOUNG E. ALLISON, 
Editor. 


A weekly newspaper 
covering the whole 
Field of Insurance, 
with particular atten- 
tion to conditions ex- 
isting in the Southern 


ey 
neiac. 


Published ct Louisville, Mentucky, 
every Thursday morning. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM 








To Policyholders 


and Agents 


To Be Faithful 


is the motto of the management of t 
Mutual. To serve ali interest 
To treat all parties with consistent 
issue policies of pronounced 
make al! death payments wit 
promptness. To be fair in all dea 
Honest, capable Agents cau 
employment with 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Portland, Maine. ee 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
ARTHUR L. BATES, Vice-President 
Address either 
EDSON D. SCOFIELI Supt., 111 
Society Bldg., 150 Nassau St., New York City 


THORNTON CHASE, Suft., 84 Adams St., Chicage 
Ill. 


he Union 


ings 
always have 














‘The Leading 


CLARK, President. 


O.WEEKS, V 


B. 


Secretary I e-Preat 


KING, 





120 Liberty Street, New York 


ADAMS, HENRY E. REES., Asst. Secretaries 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS. Secretary 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Percestage 
re vains o Gauss. 
ne $ +, $4,824,529.74 $2,509,977.32 {17.86 
vents 8, 072,035.14 364,539.04 SS SS 
TOTA $2,722,643.52 $5,897, 104.388 $3,174,516,36 116.60 
Assets Dec. 3 $31,252,639.54 $26,245,622.14 $14.992,982.50 133,24 
Amount Insured Dec. 31 63,290,789,00 1 36,238,923.90 72,948, $34.00 115.26 
surplus Dec. 31 870,381.77 2,324,635.51 1,454,053.74 167.02 
The Masachusetts Mutual Lefe Insuranc: Company has oaid to tts pokcyhoers in 


Endowments Matured, $3,370,013.00. Dividends, $9,559, 142.03 


Neath Chaims, $20, ‘63,430.97, 


, 1900, $26,245,622.04. Liabilities, $23,920,936.33. 


Surplus, $2,324,635.5!. 








NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 





OF. NEW YORK 


Fjoneli felnvrance(ampany — 


ie EO.E,IDE.PRESIDENT. 


COMPANY 


nowrrrenassits. Ge 
= Se 


NET SURPLUS 
“INSURANCE 1] FORCE: . 





2,246.77 





a F ‘Sioas roy ey.) 


OF LONDON 

Eastern and Southern 
Departments, 

33 PINT ST., NEW YORK ' 





George W. Babb, Manager. } 











T.A Ralston, Sub-Manager. | 











Established 
in (832 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The 
National 
Assurance 
Company 


| OF IRELAND. 


PHENIX 


OF BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


Geo. E. Kendail, 


United States 
Manager 


Hartford, Conn 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 





47 CEDAR ST, 


{ 














